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ALABAMA —- Lem Coley, The Russell Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc.; . McGill, Jr., U.S. 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 


ARIZONA — Jack Gardner, Hughes Aircraft Co. 


ARKANSAS —- James B. Nunn, Intérnational 
Paper Co. 


CALIFORNIA — James E. Carr, Given Manv- 
facturing Co.; Doddridge Farrell, Douglas 
Aircraft Co., inc.; «; Robin B. Hatfield, Ameri- 
can President Lines, Ltd.; L. E. Kittell, 
Western Sky Industries; M. "EB. Lundin, The 
Dow Chemical Co.; E. J. McCarthy 
fornia Trucking Associations; P. F. Middle- 
brook, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; M. A. Neely, 
Chiksan Co.; M. E. Nelson, San Diego Gas 
& Electric Co.; D. M. es California- 
Pacific Utilities Co.; Zora Sweet, Mars 
Sagieontive & Mfg. Co.; J. Howell Turner, 

ifornia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp.; 
Frank H, Wickhorst, Kaiser Services. 


COLORADO - F. L. Brown, The Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Co.; R. A. 
George, Gardner-Denver Co. 


CONNECTICUT — William]. Cooper, The United 
Illuminating Co.; D. W. Davis, Jr.; The Stan- 
ley Works; Charles D. Dumont, The Hartford 
Machine Screw Co.; Norman L. Markel, The 
Gray Manufacturing Co.; William R. Van 
Dusen, The Second National Bank of New 
Haven. 


DELAWARE - Clarence S. Collins, Jr., Wilson 
Refrigeration Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — /. O. Schertler, 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Inc 


~<a - Alfred B. Clark, Se. Regis Paper 


GEORGIA - pephen M. Docie, Pittsburgh 
— Glass Co.; G. S. Gibson, Macon Kraft 


ILLINOIS — James A. Brooks, Ace Carton Corp.; 
L. S. oe, Bell & Gossett Co.; Henry 
Bueker, Scull: vapee ye George B. Cox, 
Curtiss Candy Co Dwight Foster, Hills- 
McCanna Co.; Fo  Penales Ernst & Ernst; 
R. S. Heckman, Charles Bruning Co., Inc.; 
W. P. Juckem, Eagle Signal Corp.; Roger T. 
Kelley, Caterpillar Scene Co.; Bert W. 
Morris, The Liquid Carbonic Corp.; Paul B. 
Musgrove, Ames Walker & Sons, Inc.; R. F. 
Neuzil, Diamond T Motor Car Co.; . A, 
Peterson, Lindberg Steel Treatin, Co.; J. J. 
Portman, The Sherwin-Williams Willies 
D. D. Ridgely, Princess Pe Inc.; "Polter v. 

Swoboda, Foote Brother S eece and Machine 
2. Arthur M. Wehrmann, National Mal- 
leable & Steel Castings Co. 


INDIANA — John H. Burton, Jr., Nicholson File 
Co.; Bernard J]. Echlig, Lynch Corp.; Robert 
A. Graney, Inland Steel Co.; Harold Rush, 
Stewart-Warner Corp.; E. R. Stoner, Louis- 
ville Cement Corp.; R. B. Stoner, Cummins 
Engine Co. 


KANSAS — Bernard A. Craig, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp.; C. O. McIntyre, Colgate- 
Palmolive Co. 


KENTUCKY — Robert K. Gibbs, Tri-State 
Plastic Molding Co., Inc.; W. D. Williams, 
The Menge! Co. 


LOUISIANA — W. E. Bennett, Cities Service 
Refining es T. G. Hanlon, Pan- Am South- 
ern Corp - O. Yeldell, Ford, Bacon & 
Davis Construction Corp. 


What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives to 
become members of the 1955 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLI. 
CIES FORUM. These panel members are top personnel officials 
in all types of companies, large and small, in all branches of 
industry and all sections of the country. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on 
some important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and 
personnel problems. From these replies, the editors complete a 
survey report on the problem, showing prevailing practices, new reports: 


Labor Relations Reporter—_Labor Policy and Practice——Daily Labor Report___Retail Labor Report——Service Industries Labor Revort—_—__| 


The 1955 Panel 


MARYLAND - George H. Plaut, The Baltimore 
Transit Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Clarence S. Dupray, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc.; Frank Maria, 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co.; Frank N. 
Stone, Whitin Machine Works; F. K. Whiting, 
Northern Industrial Chemical Co. 


MICHIGAN — H. E. Boyce, Clark Eq SEL 
Co.; R. Conklin, King-Seeley aoe L. 
Cushman, American tors Corp.; 
Dooley, Bohn Aluminum & Brass , So 
Loren T. Farris, Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co.; 
C. D. Hicks, Eaton Manufacturing Co.; oe" | 
Hogan, The J. L. Hudson Co.; Robert 
lela Ex-Cell-O Corp.; Rogers I. Me 
Federal-Mogul Coss Janes R. McQueen, 
New Products Co F. Raber, American 
Box Board Co.; *ip® ‘Rosier, L. A. Young 
Spring and Wire Co.; T. E. Rulison, The 

ckes Corp. 


MINNESOTA — R. J. Greengard, Gould-National 
Batteries, Inc.; Otto Greven, Donaldson Co. 
Inc.; Gerry E. Morse, Minneapolis-Honey well 
Regulator Co.; John Sherman, Strutwear, Inc. 


MISSISSIPPI -— C. R. Godwin, Day-Brite Light- 
ing, Inc. 


MISSOURI - omy Braithwaite, Union Bag 
& Paper Mp Py Brostron, ae 
ee Corp. B. Brown, International Shoe 

Co.; Hi ginbotham, White -Rodgers 
Electric Co.; W. Kirkpatrick, Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories, Inc.; Robert S. Lemon, 
Spencer Chemical . GC. yy ey min 
western Bell Telephone Co.; A. A. Schw 
hauser, Laclede Steel Co. 


NEBRASKA — George Dauble, Omar, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY - * A. Batley, Nopco Chemi- 
= Co., Inc.; P Brown, — Aviation 
Compe W E. Harwick, Campbell Soup Co.; 
William Karpinsky, American Coenen €o.; 
ag D. Mitchell, The Okonite Co.; David 
Shoemaker, John R. Evans & & Co.; A. E, 
Siesta Federal Telephone & Radio Co.; 
J.M. Slater, Triangle Conduit and Cable Ce, 
Inc.; Richard C. Wilcox, Forstmann Woolen 
Co.; H. A. Zantow, General Foods Corp. 


NEW MEXICO — J. H. Devlin, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


— YORK — Robert M. Attmore, Oxford Filin 
Supply Co., Inc.; A. Theron Baldwin, Gener: 
ue elephone Service Corp.; H. C. Boedecker, 
ollensak Optical Co.; "E. S. Bohl Alin, The 
Welch Grape Juice Co., Inc.; Amold F. 
Campo, American Can Co.; “bherwood Cc. 
Chatfield, Bristol-Myers Co.; Carmine De 
Rosa, E. A. Laboratories, lnc.; «; Dennis R. 
er, Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc.; . 
Ehlers, The Carborundum Co.; Hamilton 
Garnsey, Jr., Goulds Pumps, Inc.; £ H. Har 
rison, neral Electric Co.; ye M. Hedley, 
North American Le a Corp.; 23 i Helmer, 
Celanese Co of America; redench + 
Hemmings, Lib tty Products Corp.; 
Larochelle, The V & O Press $i gen J 
MacDonald, Hudson Wire Co.; W. ange, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.; 
Alfred L. Ae Long Island Duck Pack- 
ing Corp.; J. Meisten, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc.; phe E. Morrissey, Dunkirk 
Radiator Corp.; /. T. Planje, North American 
Philips Co., Inc.; S. A. Pond, Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp.; Kenneth S. Purkiss, 
Neptune Meter Co.; Ann Radano, Nedick’s, 
ees; James J. Re nolds, American Locomo- 
tive Co.; Andrew Sutherland, Continental 
Baking Co.; Lyman a Thunfors, Rensselaer 
Valve Co.; Allen W. Walz, American Bosch 
Arma Corp. 


wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from these top- 
ranking executives. 
In many cases, the 
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are reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves. 
In effect, survey users are sitting around a table with these 
executives and getting their advice and experience on the major 
problems in this field facing all companies this year. 

Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1955 are printed in a special survey report which 
is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA labor 





NORTH CAROLINA — W. A. Egerton, American 
Enka Corp.; Russell J. hardt, McLean 
Truckin, -; Charles B. Wade, Jr., R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


OHIO —- D. R. Acheson, The Baldwin Piano 
Co.; Michael F. “eo The Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co.; Frank X. Bruton, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp.; William Y. 
Conrad, The Monarch Machine Tool Co.; 
David B. Dupee, The — +4 Co.; H. W. 
Grounds, The National Suppl e, Otto 
Hamer, ‘The Clark Grave ane Co.; W. : 
Holman, Tillotson Manufacturing Co.; J 
Hudson, Willard Storage Battery Co.; ‘Wilton iam 
M. Hughey, Hastis-Seybold Co.; Joseph H. 
Jackson, Jr., The Standard Slag Co.; Clayton 
G. Leow, Monarch Aluminum Manufacturing 
Co.; Walter C. Mason, Arthur G. McKee & 
Co.; D. S. McCurdy, The Park Drop Forge 
Co.; Robert I. Mitchell, The Duriron Com- 
pany, Inc.; Robert D. Schmidt, The Barr Rub- 

ar ia eo Virgil R. Smith, Diebold, 

a +; H. J. Spoerer, ¢ Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.; Mark J. Staley, e Lubrizol 
Corp.; R. L: Wi gins, Ben: ix-Westin house 
Automotive Air ke Co.; J. A. Williams, 
Basic Refractories, Inc.; v. J. Wilson, The 
> ag Oil Co.: R. W. Wolfe, Detroit Harvester 


OREGON — Robert J. Williams, The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; R. S. Zahniser, 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Chalmers E. Barr, West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Co.; R. G. Forejt, 
The General Tire ‘& Rubber Co.; Paul J. 
Gerhardt, Hubbard & Co.; R. R. Gorham, 
Foote Mineral Co.; John i e, C&D 
Batteries, Inc.; J. V. Marron rj Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co.; W. F. Moser, 
Dana Corp.; F, W. Ortman, Jr., Sperry Corp.; 
Jane Roth, Aircraft- Marine Products, Inc.; 
Marlin E. Sheaffer, Central Iron & Steel Co.; 
D. C. Stewart, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associ- 

ates; Howard M. Winterson, Blaw-Knox Co. 


RHODE ISLAND — Harold C. Stanzler, Collyer 
Insulated Wire Co., Inc. 


TENNESSEE -— P. D. Chabris, Grace Chemical 
Co.; Lloyd N. Williams, Magnet Mills, Inc. 


TEXAS - 4 £ Budros, General namics 
Corp.; F. M. Haddon, Consolidated Chemical 
Industries = C. H. McKennon, Neches 
Butane Products Co.; D. E. Swartzmiller, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.,; Inc.; L. L. 
Zurlis, Johnson & Johnson. 


VIRGINIA — eae | . Eailingslex. American 
Viscose Corp.; L. C. hilip Morris 
& Co. Led., Inc.; Dabsey 9’ Lépocomh, The 
Basic-Witz Furniture Sebuaislen, Inc. 


WASHINGTON - - I. Burhans, Associated 
AOE Haguenin = Hil ———- ae 
" uenin, und Nava ip- 
“A Cc. pPeew, Send | & Nelson; 
Khor he McBreen, The Diamond Match Co.; 
E. Powell, Northwestern Glass Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA — W. H. Atkinson, Perfection 
Garment Co. Inc.; John M. Wilson, United 
Fuel Gas Co. 


ae oy oy | - John E. Sutcliffe, Chain Belt 
Co.; A. G. Wolf, Oscar Mayer & Co. 
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This Personnel Policies Forum survey, first in the 1955 series, summarizes the practices 
of 140 companies in the area of unemployment compensation. 


Written statements in discharge cases, medical certificates, consultations with super- 
visors, and separation interviews are some of the practices which most companies utilize as 
safeguards against unjustified UC claims. Less frequently do employers secure written state- 
ments about voluntary quits, or record the relationship of individual employees to labor 
disputes. 


Nearly all companies notify the state employment service when a referral turns down a 
job, but only about one-half of companies keep a record of the reason for the job refusal. 


Almost all of the companies represented in the Forum have, at one time or another, pro- 
tested a benefit claim filed by a former employee. Practical suggestions for making such a 
protest are included in the survey, along with a check-list of steps designed to reduce the num- 
ber, amount, and duration of UC benefits. 


Better staffing, increased investigation, stricter enforcement, and improved notification 
procedures are but some of the improvements which Panel members would like to see made 
in current state administration of UC. Beyond this, they also urge a number of revisions in 
UC law, with the general object of limiting employee eligibility for unemployment compensa- 
tion. At the same time, however, Panel members come out in favor of upward revision of the 
amount of benefits, which they view as generally too low in relation to net earnings. 


Despite the manifold criticisms of state UC administration by personnel-industrial rela- 
tions executives, less than 10 percent of the group would prefer a national system (like Social 
Security) to the present setup. 


In a final poll of opinion, Forum members were asked whether they believe experience 
rating is an effective incentive to reduce labor turnover; affirmative replies to this query out- 
numbered the ‘‘no’s’’ by a three-to-one margin. 


(In the more detailed discussion which follows, ‘‘smaller’’ company refers to an individ- 
ual firm or plant with 1,000 or fewer employees, while ‘‘larger’’ company refers to one with 
over 1,000 employees.) 
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COMPANY SAFEGUARDS AGAINST UNJUSTIFIED UC CLAIMS 


Many actions which companies normally take in the course of their regular personnel 
procedures are also extremely useful in protecting against unjustified claims for unemployment 
compensation by former employees. For example, an exit interview may shed light on em- 
ployee morale and suggest desirable improvements; at the same time, information discovered 
during the interview may subsequently be helpful in protesting an unjustified claim for benefits. 
Similarly, accurate records of disciplinary action may serve the dual purpose of implementing 
grievance handling and documenting a discharge for cause; in the latter case, such records are 
at times useful in disqualifying an illegitimate claim for UC benefits. 


In view of the multi- purpose nature of many personnel actions, therefore, Panel members 
were asked to state whether or not their companies carry on a number of actions with pro- 
tection against unjustified UC claims as one reason (though not necessarily the only reason) 
for such action. The questions, along with percentages representing the responses for larger 
(L.) and smaller (S) companies, are listed below: 











YES YES NO 
Standard Practice Not A “Not Ap- Left Un- 
Practice At Times Practice plicable” Answered 
Question 
1. (a) Do you hold a separation L 175 percent 6 percent 19 percent 
interview? S 12 pet. 4 pet. 24 pet. 

(b) Do you consult with the em- L 86 pet, 10 pet, 4 pet, 
ployee's immediate super- S 92 pet. 4 pet, 4 pet, 
visor for background data 
on the separation? 

(c) Do you record any payments L 84 pet, - * 16 pet, 
made to the employee at the S 92 pet, - 8 pet, 
time of separation (such as 
severance pay or vacation 
pay)? 

(d) Do you obtain a written state- L 53 pet, 4 pet, 43 pct, 
ment of the reasons for a S 38 pet. 4 pet, _ 58 pet. 
voluntary quit? 

(e) Do you obtain a written state- L 94 pet, 2 pet, 4 pet, 
ment of the causes for a discharge? S 88 pct, 2 pet. 10 pet, 

(f) Do you keep a written record of all L 90 pet, 8 pet, 2 pet, 
warnings, suspensions, and other S 178 pet, 16 pct, 6 pet, 
disciplinary actions? 

(g) Do you keep a written record of all L 16 pet, 2 pet, 4 pet, 10 pet, 8 pet, 
incidents leading up to a work S 14 pet, - 10 pet, 12 pet, 4 pet, 
stoppage or walkout (such as 
progress of negotiations, union 
demands, strike votes, establish- 
ment of picket lines, and 
boycotts)? 

(h) Do you keep a record of the rela- L 42 pet, 2 pet, 34 pet, 10 pet, 12 pet, 
tionship of each employee to a S 38 pet, 4 pet, 34 pet, 18 pet, 6 pet, 
labor dispute, if there is one? 

(i) Do you keep records of the exact L 14 pet, - 2 pet, 16 pet, 8 pet, 
duration of a strike or walkout? S 62 pct, - 2 pet, 28 pet, 8 pet, 


(Cont'd) 
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YES YES NO 
Standard Practice Not A “Not Ap- Left Un- 
Practice At Times Practice plicable” Answered 
Question 
1, (j) Do you record the extent to which L 64 pet, 2 pet, 8 pet, 16 pet, 10 pet, 
operations are curtailed by a S 58 pet, 2 pet, 4 pet, 28 pet, 8 pet, 
strike or walkout? 
(k) Do you keep a written record of L 96 pct, - 4 pet, 
any conditions the company may S 98 pet, - 2 pet, 
impose on an employee's leave 
of absence? 
(1) Do you obtain a doctor's certificate, L 88 pet, 10 pet, 2 pet, 
when a leave is for medical S 82 pet, 10 pet, 8 pet, 
reasons? 


The paragraphs which follow contain additional information regarding the above percent- 
ages, as well as illustrative comments by Panel members. 


Separation Interviews 





Exit interviews, designed among other things for UC claim protection, are scheduled 
regularly in about three-fourths of companies represented in the Personnel Policies Forum. 
Roughly another 5 percent of companies conduct separation interviews only on specific 
occasions (for example, in discharges) or only for limited groups (for instance, exempt em- 
ployees). In the remaining companies -- approximately one-fifth of the larger firms and one- 
fourth of the smaller ones -- a separation interview is not a part of company procedure. 





Various aspects of separation interviewing are brought out in the following comments by 
personnel-industrial relations executives: 


Only in specific situations do we hold exit interviews. The turnover is fast here; 
many employees are never seen after they leave the plant and later we learn of their 
quitting. But where we do know in advance we hold the interview and record the 
answers for our own use.-~Clarence Otto Hamer, Industrial Relations Manager, 

The Clark Grave Vault Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
* * * 

The exit interview conducted by Employee Services is designed to determine the 
employee’s reason for separation. In cases of discharge, death, and retirement, the 
reason for separation is known and an exit interview as such is not conducted. During 
1954 exit interviews were held for 39.5 percent of the total separations. The number 
of exit interviews held equaled 60.7 percent of the voluntary separations for the year. 
--C. B, Gallenbeck, Superintendent, Personnel and Industrial Relations Research, 
Inland Steel Company, East Chicago, Indiana, 


Consultations With Employee’s Supervisor 





In roughly nine-tenths of all companies, routine practice is for an employee’s immediate 
supervisor to be consulted for background data on a separation. In most of the remaining com- 
panies, such a consultation is held only when the need is indicated -- for example, when helpful 
in processing a UC claim. Less than 5 percent of companies dispense with supervisory con- 
sultations altogether, Panel members report. 
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Recording Terminal Payments 


Payments made to an employee at the time of separation (such as severance pay or 
vacation pay) are regularly recorded for future UC protection by ten out of twelve larger 
companies and eleven out of twelve smaller firms. In a small minority of companies -- 
one-sixth of larger firms and one-twelfth of smaller ones -- this precaution is not taken. 


Recor Reasons for Volunta ts 


Slightly more than one-half of larger companies and one-third of smaller firms regularly 
obtain a written statement of the reasons for a voluntary quit. Roughly, another 5 percent of 
companies follow this practice only part of the time, while an imposing proportion of all com- 
panies -- approximately two-fifths of larger companies and three-fifths of smaller ones -- do 
not obtain documentation of the reasons for a quit. 


Among companies which do obtain written statements of the reasons for employees 
quitting voluntarily, a sizable proportion have such statements signed by the employee; a much 
smaller proportion of companies have the statement itself drafted by the employee concerned. 
The exact percentages (among companies obtaining written statements) are as follows: 


Standard Practice Not a 








Practice At Times Practice 
Statement is signed by the employee ~-- (Larger Cos.) 46 pct. * 54 pct. 
(Smaller Cos.) 30 pct. 10 pet. 60 pct. 
Statement is drafted by the employee -- (Larger Cos.) 22 pct. 4 pet. 74 pet. 
(Smaller Cos.) 15 pct. 5 pet. 80 pct. 


Panel members were asked what steps they take to discover the real reasons for a quit, 
in the event they have cause to doubt the reasons given by the employee. Measures taken most 
commonly are (as suggested earlier) to consult the employee’s immediate supervisor and/or 
to conduct a separation interview. Other measures to which companies resort in this situation 
include: making inquiries of fellow employees; checking with the company medical department; 
contacting the union business agent or representative; checking with the employee’s relatives, 
friends, or neighbors; making a visit to the employee’s home; checking with the ex-employee’s 
new or prospective employer; and sending questionnaires to the former employee. (A sample 
of such a questionnaire is reproduced in this report.) 


Representative comments by Panel members, illustrating verification techniques used, 
include these: 


Each terminating employee must have an exit interview. The Personnel depart- 
ment contacts the employee’s foreman or department head prior to the exit interview 
to get the complete story. If further investigation is necessary it is done prior to the 
exit interview with the employee. Sometimes additional information is required after 
the exit interview.--C. D. Dumont, Director of Personnel Relations, The Hartford 
Machine Screw Company, Windsor, Connecticut. 

* * * 

We contact the employee’s supervisor and get his written statement as to why 
he believes the employee quit. We check the reasons cited by the supervisor with 
those advanced verbally by the employee.--John J. Lange, Personnel Manager, 

C & D Batteries, Inc., Conshohocken, Pennsylvania. 
* * x 
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The employee’s immediate supervisor is asked to ferret out the real reasons 
if possible and report them to the Industrial Relations Department.--Joseph H. 
Jackson, Jr., Director of Industrial Relations, The Standard Slag Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, 

* * x 

Keep an ear open to ‘‘gossip’’. The foreman or supervisor generally learns of 
underlying reasons through other employees.--L. J. Zurlis, Plant Controller, 
Johnson & Johnson, Dallas, Texas. 

* * x 

We have found that frequently the departure interview is quite unsatisfactory in 
some cases, In others we have no opportunity to conduct such an interview. We have 
introduced a technique new with us, of sending the former employee a questionnaire 
thirty days after leaving, asking him to tell us frankly why he left us, and what he has 
found in his new job which is better that what he experienced with us. We have had a 
surprisingly good response and have learned much about the feeling of the former 
employee toward our company and its supervision and personnel policies. This plan 
is used only with office personnel at the present; we are considering expanding the 
program.-~Industrial Relations Director, larger eastern company. 

* * * 

We send out ‘‘Exit Interview’’ forms to ex-employees. Our experience has shown 
us that the ex-employee is usually quite frank in his comments, and these have given 
us some good, factual information of value. Returns are about 20 percent.--George 
Dauble, Labor Relations Manager, Omar Incorporated, Omaha, Nebraska. 


A handful of companies, meanwhile, report that as a rule they take no action to unearth the 
real reasons for a quit, even though they may suspect the reasons advanced by the employee. 
Exemplifying this approach is the statement below by a member of the Panel: 


If there is reason to believe that departmental supervision or company policies 
are responsible for an employee’s quitting, we initiate further investigation and seek 
to effect remedial action when it is indicated. However, we do not ordinarily seek to 
change the employee’s status as a ‘‘Voluntary Quit’’ for unemployment compensation 
purposes.--Frank N. Stone, Personnel Director, Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts. 


Recording Causes for Discharge 





A written statement of the causes for a discharge is regularly obtained, with UC pro- 
tection in mind, in close to 95 percent of larger companies and 90 percent of smaller firms. 


In the great majority of cases, this statement is obtained from the employee’s immediate 
supervisor. In some instances additional supporting statements are obtained from the depart- 
ment head, superintendent, or the employee himself. Occasionally statements are also re- 
quested of the union steward, physician, Personnel Manager, Discipline Board, or supporting 
witnesses. 


Illustrative of company procedure in recording discharges are these remarks by the 
Panel: 


In our company, no employee is discharged without a written recommendation by 
the supervisors involved, and a review of this recommendation and the employee’s 
past record by top management.--C. H. McKennon, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Neches Butane Products Company, Port Neches, Texas. 

* * * 
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Most discharge cases are processed through the grievance procedure. A com- 
plete record is kept of these proceedings and this information is also used in 
connection with UC claims.--W. D. Williams, Personnel Director, The Mengel 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 

* * * 

We never obtain a written statement from the employee who is discharged, but 
we make written statements in detail for our files for the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation and for the union who may protest and file grievances if they so 
desire.--Clarence Otto Hamer, Industrial Relations Manager, The Clark Grave 
Vault Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Recording Disciplinary Actions 





Nine-tenths of larger companies and nearly four-fifths of smaller firms keep written 
records of all warnings, suspensions, and other disciplinary actions, Panel members indicate. 
Most of the remaining companies keep at least a partial record of such actions; only a neg- 
ligible proportion -- 2 percent of larger firms and 6 percent of smaller ones -- do not put 
disciplinary measures into the record. 


An explanation of one company’s inability to record all disciplinary steps is offered in 
the following terms: 


It seems to be extremely difficult, in a small organization, to get complete 
cooperation from line supervision in reporting all warnings and semi-disciplinary 
measures. Sometimes a written report, turned in to a ‘‘Personnel Department’’, 
represents in the line supervisor’s mind a loss of authority in making a final de- 
cision. This of course makes some of our written records incomplete unless picked 
up by an interviewer and recorded.--Zora Sweet, Personnel Manager, Mars Engineer- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, Burbank, California. 


Recording Strikes and Walkouts 





Panel members were asked what record-keeping they do under conditions of actual or 
threatened strikes or walkouts. A sizable number left these questions unanswered; a still 
larger number explained that the questions were not applicable, inasmuch as their companies 
had never experienced strike or near-strike situations. 


Among the remaining companies, the great majority do protect themselves UC-wise by 
keeping written records of such things as: all incidents leading up to a work stoppage or 
walkout (for example, progress of negotiations, union demands, strike votes, establishment of 
picket lines, and boycotts); the exact duration of a strike or walkout; and the extent to which 
operations are curtailed by a strike or walkout. 


One company’s behavior in this area is described as follows: 


We of course keep a written record of the progress of our deliberations while 
negotiating a renewal union agreement. This is also true of any grievance hearings. 
This is not in most instances a stenographic record, but rather complete notes of 
the points discussed, reasons advanced, and arguments made. We cannot answer 
the questions concerning picket lines, boycotts, walkouts, or work stoppages because 
we have as yet never gone through these experiences.-- Robert S. Lemon, industrial 
Relations Director, Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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On one phase of record-keeping, the responses indicate, companies fall down badly. 
There are almost as many firms which do not record the relationship of each employee to a 
labor dispute, as there are firms which do make notes of such relationships. 


Among companies which seek to discover and record these relationships, the procedure 
varies. For example: 


A record is kept of the relation of groups of employees (e.g., masons) to a dispute. 
Since an employee cannot be in more than one group, this is in effect a record of 
individual relation.--C. B, Gallenbeck, Superintendent, Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Research, Inland Steel Company, East Chicago, Indiana. 


An attempt to more accurately pinpoint the activities of individual employees during a 
labor dispute is described by the Industrial Relations Manager in a larger midwestern company 
in this way: 


As an integral part of our preparation to protect our interests, we furnish each 
of our Plant Superintendents with what we describe as ‘‘Standard Operating Procedure 
in Event of Strikes’’. This procedure includes establishing all essential record- 
keeping which can be used in UC appeal cases, 

Among other things, superintendents are instructed to ‘‘designate responsible 
representatives of management to observe the conduct of the employees at the 
entrance of the plant in order that they may be able to testify if necessary. They 
should keep a written record of all conversation and activity, including the names 
of pickets they recognize.’’ 





Recording Leaves of Absence 


Nearly all companies keep written records of conditions which are imposed on an em- 


ployee’s leave of absence. Some companies go even farther than this to protect themselves. 
Thus: 


We notify the Unemployment Compensation Commission on all leaves of absence 
of extended duration.--R. M. Jones, Labor Relations Director, Ex-Cell-O Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. 


At the same time, the great majority of companies require a doctor’s certificate when 
a leave is for medical reasons; only 2 percent of larger firms and 8 percent of smaller ones 
dispense with this precaution altogether. 


Where doctors’ certificates are obtained, in 94 percent of companies they regularly indi- 
cate when the employee will be able to return to work; in 4 percent of companies the practice 
varies, with a statement of availability included on some certificates but not on others, Only 
in 2 percent of companies is the doctor’s statement of employee availability usually omitted. 


Differing company practices with regard to leaves and doctors’ certificates are described 
in these remarks by Panel members: 


An employee is allowed three days before a doctor’s certificate is required. 
Upon his return the employee must furnish a doctor’s certificate stating the reason, 
availability, and complications (if any).-- Russell Conklin, Personnel Manager, 
King-Seeley Corporation, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

* x * 
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We do not give a definite period or formal leave of absence for medical reasons. 
Instead the employee is carried as ‘‘sick’’. The employee is not required to furnish 
a doctor’s certificate at beginning of illness, but we do require one if the employee 
is off for as much as seven days with normal illness, and for any number of days in 


case of surgery or contagious disease.--Industrial Relations Manager, smaller 
southern company. 


COMPANY COOPERATION WITH STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


A second group of questions asked of Panel members dealt with company measures to 
guard against unwarranted UC claims through close collaboration with the state employment 
service. These questions, and the responses which they elicited from personnel-industrial 


relations executives, are presented below (again, separate percentages are given for larger 
{U) and smaller (S) companies): 





YES YES NO 
Standard Practice Not A 
Practice At Times Practice 

Question 

2. (a) When an employee is laid off by your company, L 42 pct. 14 pet. 44 pct. 
do you notify the state employment service? S 33 pct. 8 pct. 59 pct. 

(b) Do you maintain a file of laid-off employees L 98 pct. - 2 pet. 
for rehiring purposes? S 98 pct. * 2 pet. 

3. (a) When an applicant reports to you on referral L 58 pet. “ 42 pct. 
from the state employment service, do you S 45 pct. - 55 pct. 
keep a record of his reasons for refusing 
your offer of work? 

(b) Do you notify the state employment office L 91 pet. * 9 pct. 
whenever an applicant whom it has re- S 92 pct. 2 pet. 6 pct. 
ferred refuses employment in your 
company ? 

4, (a) Do you check your separation records each L 98 pet. * 2 pet. 
time you receive notice of a benefit claim S 96 pct. - 4 pet. 
filed by a former employee? 

(b) Has your company ever protested a benefit L 94 pet. os 6 pct. 
claim filed by a former employee ? S 98 pct. ° 2 pet. 


The preceding figures indicate at least one area where cooperation between employers 
and state employment services could be considerably improved. Thus where an applicant is 
sent on referral by the state employment service, only about one-half of all employers record 
his reasons for refusing a job offer. More thorough documentation of such information by 


companies might well cut down the number of unjustified UC claims which are subsequently 
approved. 


(Some elaboration of these percentages, along with amplifying remarks by Panel 
members, follows.) 
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Notifying State Employment Service of Layoffs 





In some states, employers are not required to notify the state employment service of 
impending layoffs. In other states, such notification must be given only when mass layoffs 
are impending. As a consequence, only two-fifths of larger firms and one-third of smaller 
firms in the Forum regularly report individual layoffs. However, as a rule the state employ- 
ment service is notified of layoffs indirectly through the UC form which is given by employers 
to each terminated employee. 


Comments in this area include the following: 


We do not report layoffs in detail as to name, but out of courtesy we do call the 
state employment service and tell them how many are involved. In this way they 
may judge the number of representatives they will need for their next visit. [The 
state employment service has no permanent office in the city. ]--Harold Rush, 
Personnel Director, U. S. Machine Division, Stewart-Warner Corporation, Lebanon, 
Indiana, 


Practically all companies, the questionnaire revealed, maintain a file of laid-off employ- 
ees for rehiring purposes. For example: 


A file is maintained of all former employees actively, collecting benefits, and any 
available job openings are first offered to these people; the Commission is notified 
of such job offers.--~R. M. Jones, Labor Relations Director, Ex-Cell-O Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

* x * 

We generally maintain the right of recall up to one year.--W. E. Harwick, Labor 

Relations Manager, Campbell Soup Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


Recording and Reporting Job Refusals 





As indicated earlier, only in 58 percent of larger companies and 45 percent of smaller 
firms is a record kept of the reasons advanced for job refusal by an applicant on referral from 
the state employment service. Possibly this represents an area in which concerted employer 
action can be taken to curtail subsequent illegitimate claims for unemployment compensation. 


The great majority of companies, meanwhile, do notify the state employment service 


whenever a referral turns down a job; only about 10 percent of larger firms and 5 percent of 
smaller ones do not follow through in this matter. 


Checking Claims of Former Employees 





Almost all companies, Panel members report, check their separation records each time 
they receive notice of a benefit claim filed by a former employee. And almost all companies 
have at one time or another protested a benefit claim filed by an ex-employee. 


Experience of several personnel executives along these lines is as follows: 


All questionable separations from our employ, or from a subsequent employer 
where we are a base period employer, are challenged.--R. M. Jones, Labor Relations 


Director, Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 
cs * * 
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Each supervisor is notified when his past employee has filed an unemployment 
claim. The supervisor is advised relative to steps taken for disqualification of 
benefits, if any, and the amount of potential benefits if not re-employed.-- Executive, 
larger midwestern company. 

* * x 


A recent local survey indicated that a majority of companies employing less than 
1,000 people do not have a follow-through system on benefit claims. Some pay very 
little attention to the ‘‘Notice of Claim’’ given to them by the state. It would seem to 
me that every responsible personnel officer would keep abreast of the laws in his 
state and take every opportunity to keep the employment cost down by careful follow- 
through on all claims made against his company’s UC account. A follow-through 
system requires very little time, and can be delegated as part of any personnel 
department clerical function. Immediate protest should be made on any claim not in 
accordance with law or facts.--Walter W. Swoboda, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Foote Brothers Gear and Machine Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


PROTESTING A BENEFIT CLAIM 


Personnel executives, after emphasizing the importance of protesting a UC claim within 
the prescribed period, offer a multitude of practical suggestions for use in preparing, pre- 
senting, and following-up on such a protest. 


Preparation 





The two points stressed by Panel members with regard to preparing claim protests are: 
(1) have at your disposal all of the facts relating to the claimant’s employment with your 
company; and (2) know the applicability of the UC law. These points and several others 
suggested by the Panel are elaborated upon in the comments below. 


Have the Facts 





Reasons given on separation notices should always be based on facts which can 
be supported by written record and/or direct testimony.--D. C. Stewart, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

Have at your finger tips the claimant’s pre-employment physical exam record, 
record of statement made to the UC claims office at time of first claim for benefits, 
record of reasons for discharge, payroll record, and employment record (including 
accidents, jobs held, and their description).-- Andrew R. Sutherland, Regional 
Personnel Manager, Continental Baking Company, Inc., Bronxville, New York. 

x * x 

Be sure your records are clean, concise and showing all the facts at the time 
the employee leaves. Referees put more stock in the original record than in later 
facts brought out at a hearing.--Industrial Relations Director, smaller eastern 
company. 

* * * 

Make sure that all facts on each case are available and that they have been 
verified with the claimant’s immediate supervisor.-- Richard B. Stoner, Personnel 
Director, Cummins Engine Company, Inc., Columbus, Indiana. 
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Know the UC Law 





Ascertain that there are reasonable grounds for protest under the law. Indicate 
the precise section of the law under which the protest is entered.--J. Howell 
Turner, Employee Relations Director, California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Company, Ltd., San Francisco, California. 

* * * 

Be familiar with the disqualifying features in the state regulations as well as 

with past similar case histories.--Executive, larger midwestern company. 
x * * 

I find that the best answer to our unemployment compensation administration 
is to have an employee of the Industrial Relations Department trained as to the 
details of the law governing eligibility requirements and procedure. This individual 
is charged with the responsibility of following up every claim to a proper disposition. 
--James V. Marron, Industrial Relations Director, The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

x * * 

It has been the experience in this company that considerable benefit can be 
derived in unemployment compensation accounting and the appeal of claims, by 
the retention of a competent consultant whose principal interest is in this field. 


--Jane Roth, Personnel Director, Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc., Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Other Suggestions in Preparing Protests 





Always check circumstances of a separation with the separating employer; 
if the reasons are disqualifying, urge him to file a protest also.--R. M. Jones, 
Labor Relations Director, Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 
* * x 
Get all possible information on the activities of the claimant since termination 
with your company.--M. A. Neely, Personnel Director, Chiksan Company, Brea, 
California, 
* * x 
Your protest must be on good grounds; unless there is fraud, you should be 
ready with an offer of suitable work.-- Richard C. Wilcox, Personnel Manager, 
Forstmann Woolen Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Presentation 





Clarity of presentation by competent company representatives, a consistent company 
approach, and regular attendance at hearings are the primary requirements in making a claim 
protest, Panel members aver. Their advice is couched in the following terms: 


Have Competent Representation 





It has been our experience that some unions will invariably sponsor UC claims 
in instances where they have provoked work stoppages. And they invariably appeal 
adverse decisions -- all of which prompts us, as a matter of principle and economy, 
to be represented by thoroughly competent department heads in appearances before 
UC boards.--Industrial Relations Manager, larger midwestern company. 


a 
. 
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Submit Documented Evidence 





Either duplicate or photostatic records should be made available to the State 
Employment Department, covering dates, salary, exit interview, and the like.-- 
Arnold F. Campo, Industrial and Public Relations Department, American Can 
Company, New York, New York. 


Attend All Hearings 





We attend all hearings and present accurate information relative to the date of 
the employee’s separation, his reasons for leaving or our reasons for separating 
him, a review of his medical history if it is applicable, and any other information 
which could be helpful in reaching a just decision. In the majority of cases we are 
not protesting, but merely presenting facts, and we thereby get away from the stigma 
which would be placed upon us if our only appearance before the Board or the 
referee were in the nature of protests. We believe our active interest in the pro- 
cessing of every claim reflects credit upon the Company, and is understood and 
appreciated by the UC Board as well as our employees. If the net result is to save 
the Company some money by reducing payments made under the experience rating, 
it is a welcome though not altogether unexpected corollary.--L. L. Helmer, 
Industrial Relations Director, Celanese Corporation of America, New York, New York. 





Be Consistent 





Have definite guide posts set up which will be adjusted from time to time on the 
basis of experience, and then consistently appeal cases which do not meet such 
eligibility guide posts.--D. W. Davis, Jr., Assistant Director, Industrial Relations, 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecticut. 

* * * 

We are consistent in our policy of processing appeals on every claim which we 
consider is not justified. As a result, we have established a close working relation- 
ship with the Unemployment Compensation referees and members of the local offices 
in our area. They usually give careful consideration to the information submitted to 
them, for they know that it is backed by established records and procedures. This 
tends to temper undue liberalism on their part and has been responsible for consider- 
able savings to our account.--James V. Marron, Industrial Relations Director, The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Follow-Up 


A number of executives suggest the advisability of keeping careful records of protests 
for follow-up purposes. Other recommendations are these: 


Be prepared to appeal findings of the Hearing Officer if necessary.--J. A. Brooks, 
Personnel Director, Ace Carton Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 
* * * 
Get to know the officers of your local UC office so that personal contact 
suffices.--Chalmers E. Barr, Personnel Manager, West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, Tyrone, Pennsylvania. 
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HOW TO REDUCE UC BENEFIT CLAIMS 


Measures advocated by Panel members for reducing the number, amount, or duration 


of UC benefits by former employees encompass a wide variety of actions; these are presented 
in the checklist below. 


One point stressed by personnel executives is the necessity of keeping state UC agencies 


posted on labor turnover within your company, and of cooperating with them at all steps of 
claim procedure. 


CHECKLIST 


A. S§Steps Before Separation 





1. Maintain complete and accurate personnel records (relating to: period of employ- 
ment, earnings, jobs held, attendance, health, disciplinary measures, merit 
reviews, terminal payments, etc.) 


2. Review all company policies (selection, training, production scheduling, sales) 
with a view to stabilizing employment; 


(a) Pay special attention to hiring practices: (1) Avoid over-hiring; (2) Employ 
only individuals truly in the labor market; (3) Improve selection -- eliminate 
the ‘‘career unemployed’’; (4) Hire teachers and students for temporary work; 
(5) Hire only re-employables. 


(b) Put the responsibility for protesting UC claims in the hands of the department 
which does the hiring. 


(c) Notify other employers in the community of contemplated layoffs; try to dove- 
tail your seasonal work with theirs. 


3. Keep company policies in line with UC rules and regulations: 
(a) Instruct all supervisors on UC laws and procedures; 


(b) Make sure that at least one management person in your company is an expert 
on UC; ° 


(c) Retain a UC consultant (i.e., a firm specializing in unemployment compensation 
laws and problems). 


4. Develop personal contacts with UC agency personnel. 


B. Steps At Separation 





1. Conduct exit interviews for all separations (wherever possible). 
2. Obtain written, signed termination requests from employees undergoing separation. 
3. Inform employees, at time of separation, of their UC rights. 


4. Inform employees, at time of separation, of company intention to contest unjust 
claims, 
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C. 


Steps After Separation 


A 


When you receive notice of a claim filed by a former employee -- 

(a) Check your records: 
(1) to make sure the claimant was in your employ during the base period; 
(2) to ascertain whether the reasons for separation were disqualifying; 


(3) to verify the amount of UC benefits payable -- against base period earnings, 
credited weeks, number of dependents, etc. 


(b) Send the UC office the facts on the claimant’s separation. 
(c) Make a job offer if feasible. 
(d) Investigate all continuing claims: 
(1) Verify if claimant is employed elsewhere or is actively seeking work; 
(2) Notify UC office instantly if you learn that claimant is working elsewhere. 
(e) Protest all questionable claims: 
(1) Show no favoritism; 
(2) Have a central clearing point for all claims. 
Keep a file of laid-off employees: 
(a) Keep track of laid-off employees for possible recall; 
(b) Recall laid-off employees when feasible; 


(c) Notify the UC office instantly when you rehire or make a job offer to a former 
employee-~-cite the individual’s reasons if he refuses the job. 


Notify the UC office instantly of a job refusal by an applicant referred to you by 
them -- give the applicant’s reasons for refusal. 


Maintain a file on re-hires. 

(a) Notify the UC office if they are again separated. 

Request periodic UC reports showing the charges made to your company; 

(a) Check to make sure that a re-hire is no longer charged to your account. 


Refer terminated employees to other employers for jobs. 
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VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


A number of states allow employers to make voluntary UC contributions in order to 
receive a lower contribution rate. Personnel executives were polled to ascertain to what 
degree they are familiar with, and take advantage of, such provisions in UC law. 


Among Panel members, about one-third report that voluntary contributions are allowed 
in the areas in which they operate, while most of the remainder indicate that such contributions 
are not allowed. A small proportion of companies -- chiefly larger firms -- with multi-plant 
facilities located in more than one state explain that they are permitted to make these con- 
tributions in some of their works but not in others. 


The exact breakdown of responses to this question was as follows: 


Allowed in 
Some of the 

Allowed in States in Not Allowed 

Your Which You in your Don’t 
Question State(s) Operate State(s) Know 
Does the UC law of your state 
allow you to make voluntary 
contributions in order to gain 
a lower contribution rate for L, 33 percent 9 percent 58 percent -- 
your company ? S 31 percent 2 percent 61 percent 6 percent 


Panel members were further questioned as to whether, in states where voluntary con- 
tributions are permitted, their companies have at times made such contributions. Their 
replies suggest that roughly one-half of all firms eligible to make voluntary UC contributions 


have done so. (The following percentages include only those firms which are allowed to make 
contributions in at least one state): 


Question YES NO 
Has your company ever made L 55 percent 45 percent 
voluntary UC contributions ? S 50 percent 50 percent 


IMPROVING THE STATES’ ADMINISTRATION OF UC 


Panel members were asked to describe measures which they believe can be taken to 
tighten up state administration of UC programs. Their suggestions fall into three groups: 
(1) steps which the states themselves should take; (2) measures which individual companies 
should undertake; and (3) activities which companies should carry on in concert. 


Beyond these recommendations for improving the administration of UC law as it stands, 
a number of revisions in the laws were also proposed by the personnel-industrial relations 
executives serving on the Personnel Policies Forum, 





These varied suggestions, as advanced by their proponents, are listed below. 
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Steps Which the States Should Take 


Better Staffing 





Salaries should be increased to attract qualified personnel.-- Employee Relations 
Director, larger southern company. 
* * * 
A more comprehensive civil service examination should be given for employees 
of the state unemployment commission.--T. E. Rulison, Personnel Manager, 
The Wickes Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan. 
* * x 
There should be more effective training of local UC personnel.-- Personnel 
Supervisor, smaller eastern company. 
* * * 
Staff personnel should be increased for policing purposes.--R. W. Wolfe, 
Personnel Director, Dura Division, Detroit Harvester Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
* * * 
It is reported in Ohio that it is not unusual for a single claims clerk to certify 
75 or more claims for payment in less than an eight hour day. Obviously this 
affords the chiseler an opportunity to take advantage of the tax payer.--D. S. McCurdy, 
Industrial Relations Director, The Park Drop Forge Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Increased Investigation 





I believe a better check should be made on claimants, if possible. The present 
administration allows weekly registration with the state employment service to be 
interpreted as ‘‘seeking work’’. Some local offices, however, ask claimants what 
other efforts they have made, and check their replies. Housewives often welcome 
layoffs and make no other effort.--Jay S. Hudson, Personnel Director, Willard 
Storage Battery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 

A spot check on the availability of claimants, particularly pregnancy cases, 
should be made to reduce fraudulent claims.--Lem Coley, Personnel Director, 
The Russell Manufacturing Company, Alexander City, Alabama. 


Stricter Enforcement 





Enforce the eligibility requirements established. Make every effort to uncover 
the unemployment chiseler. Publicize his apprehension and conviction.-~- David R. 
Acheson, Personnel Director, The Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* * * 

Union representatives frequently request amending the reason for termination 
so that an otherwise illegitimate claim may be honored; this is even suggested as 
a quid pro quo to their ‘‘going along’’ with the company’s discharge. This company 
recommends some penalties for any companies entering into such an illegitimate 
pact.--Industrial Relations Director, larger eastern company. 


Improved Notification Procedures 





The administering agency could use some form to be signed by the person to 
whom the claimant applies for work to determine that the claimant is actively seek- 
ing work. It would also be of help if the information supplied by the state agencies 
could be written in as non-technical language as possible.--R. J. Ehrhardt, Industrial 
Relations Director, McLean Trucking Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

* * * 
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A formal procedure should be established for notifying the state unemployment 
compensation agency of any employee refusing to respond to an employment recall.-- 
D. W. Davis, Jr., Assistant Director, Industrial Relations, The Stanley Works, 

New Britain, Connecticut. 
* x * 

One thing needed badly in Indiana is immediate notification to the employer from 
the state agency that a former employee is filing a claim. Processing often takes 
four to six weeks; by that time the employee has drawn several weeks’ benefits which 
might have been avoided with prompt notice.--John H. Burton, Jr., Assistant Manager, 
Nicholson File Company, Anderson, Indiana. 

* * * 

The Michigan UC Commission sends the employer a carbon copy of each check 
issued to the employee. This is very helpful in keeping an accurate check to see 
that the employee is not overpaid.--Loren T. Farris, Personnel Director, Chicago 
Rawhide Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

* * * 

States should give proper identification of the particular plants being charged 
for benefits on experience rating charts.-~-Arnold F. Campo, Industrial & Public 
Relations Department, American Can Company, New York, New York. 


Reorganization and Coordination of Agencies 





Unemployment compensation should be removed from the Illinois Department of 
Labor; an independent agency should be established to handle UC.-- Paul B. Musgrove, 
Industrial Relations Director, Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 

* * x 

Methods and procedures should be coordinated with those of other states. 
Corporations operating in more than one state must know the operations of each 
state.--James W. Kirkpatrick, Personnel Manager, Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, 
Inc., Kansas City, Missouri. 


A Different Approach 


Insist that UC administration be devoted strictly to finding employment rather 
than operating as a welfare agency.-- Marlin E. Sheaffer, Personnel Director, 
Central Iron and Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

’ * * * 

The state must have the attitude that UC is not a right, but rather an insurance 
benefit for employees who are caught in an emergency.-- Personnel Manager, 
larger midwestern company. 

x* * * 

The procedure and rules for the conduct of hearings and appeals should be 
revised. The burden of proof rests heavily on the employer at the present time.-~ 
Executive, larger eastern company. 


Counter-balancing the above criticisms, a number of Panel members maintain that their 


state agencies are doing an ‘‘adequate’’, ‘‘good’’, or ‘‘excellent’’ job of administering unem- 
ployment compensation. 


Steps Which Individual Companies Should Take 





Careful auditing of all claim payments, protesting any questionable claim, and attending 
all claim hearings are among the most useful measures which a company can take to ensure 
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efficient and equitable UC administration by the state. These and other admonitions are con- 
tained in the following remarks by the Panel: 


Employers in general must show more interest in proper administration of 
individual cases; they must show up at hearings and file justified protests. It is 
my opinion that we have asked for loose administration by not showing this interest. 
Time after time a hearing report will show that the claimant appeared but the 
employer did not.--David B. Dupee, Industrial Relations Director, The Heekin Can 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* * * 

Employers individually must discharge their obligation under the law by policing 
claims closely and furnishing the employment agency with complete information 
upon which determinations can be based.--J. Howell Turner, Employee Relations 
Director, California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Company, San Francisco, California. 

* * * 

Place sickness and accident insurance, disability insurance, workmen’s compen- 
sation, retirement plans, and unemployment compensation under one head or closely 
coordinated so that there will be no duplication of benefits as provided by law, 
contract, or policy.--E. M. Dooley, Industrial Relations Director, Bohn Aluminum 
& Brass Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 

* x * 

Employers should call to the attention of the authorities any evidence of laxity 
on the part of claims deputies in their administration of claims.--Walter M. 
Swoboda, Industrial Relations Manager, Foote Brothers Gear and Machine Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 

* * * 

The individual employer should assist other companies to develop information on 
UC claims.--J. V. Marron, Industrial Relations Director, The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

Representatives of employers should take an active interest in serving on UC 
advisory committees and becoming personally acquainted with staff members and 
top men in administration.--Industrial Relations Manager, larger southern company. 





Steps Which Companies Should Take in Concert 


Employer group action is advocated by a number of personnel-industrial relations execu- 
tives; the following statement is typical: 


Recommendations are meaningless unless top management first recognizes its 
responsibility to assign labor relations executives to accept posts on legislative 
committees of local and state Chambers of Commerce, or similar organizations 
which seek to protect employers’ interests by the sponsorship of constructive 
measures.--Bert W. Morris, Industrial Relations Manager, The Liquid Carbonic 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


Suggested Revisions in UC Laws 


In addition to tightening up state administration of unemployment compensation, Panel 
members also suggest a variety of significant revisions in UC law itself. For the most part, 
these suggestions aim at limiting employee groups eligible for UC to those out of work through 
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no fault of their own. At the same time, however, most of the recommendations as to the 


amount of UC benefits urge that they be increased so as to bear a ‘‘more realistic’’ relation- 
ship to employee earnings. 


Limiting Categories of Employees Eligible for UC 





One of the basic remaining weaknesses in the New York State Unemployment 
Insurance Law is its failure to provide protection against abuses resulting from 
claims filed by voluntary quits, pensioners, those who left their employment 
because of pregnancy, and those who were discharged for misconduct.-- Personnel 
Manager, smaller eastern company. 

* * * 

In my opinion, laid-off employees who refuse to return to work during a subse- 

quent strike should be declared ineligible to receive benefits during that strike.-- 


Frank N,. Stone, Personnel Director, Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts. 


* * * 


Employees who work in a state should be required to qualify in that state without 
exception. I do not think a claimant should be paid any funds from the state in which 
he worked unless he remains in that state and makes himself available for employ- 


ment.--D. S. McCurdy, Industrial Relations Director, The Park Drop Forge Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Limiting Liability of Individual Employers 





Eligibility should be made wholly dependent upon the reason for severance from 
the last employer. In Pennsylvania a man can quit or otherwise be ineligible for 
UC, work elsewhere, sever relations, be eligible for UC and draw on the former 
employer’s funds.~~Chalmers E. Barr, Personnel Manager, West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, Tyrone, Pennsylvania. 

x * * 

We feel that, except in the case of a depression, an employee should be limited 
to only one claim per year against a former employer.-~- Robert K. Gibbs, President, 
Tri-State Plastic Molding Company, Inc., Henderson, Kentucky. 

* x x 

We would favor a change in Indiana law, whereby the last immediate employer 
would bear first responsibility for employee claims. Now the employer of six 
quarters prior to a claim first bears responsibility, then later employers until 
finally the last employer; this method allows employers who freely hire and lay-off 
at will to tax other employers who carefully protect their own experience rating.-- 
John H. Burton, Jr., Assistant Manager, Nicholson File Company, Anderson, Indiana. 

* * x 

Base period earning requirements should be increased from $300 to $900.-- 

M. A. Neely, Personnel Director, Chiksan Company, Brea, California. 


Formulating Specific Criteria 


Specific criteria should be formulated for use in administrative determination of 
ability to work, availability for work, ‘‘good cause’’ for a voluntary quit, effort to 
find work, and suitable work.--C. B. Gallenbeck, Superintendent, Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Research, Inland Steel Company, East Chicago, Indiana. 

* * * 

Skill and earning level factors in waiting for an ‘‘appropriate job’’ should be limi- 
ted to a short period.--David W. Shoemaker, Personnel Director, John R. Evans & 
Company, Camden, New Jersey. 

x * * 
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‘*Good cause’’ for quitting a job should be defined as ‘‘attributable to the 
employer’’ except where the individuals (1) quit to join the armed forces, or 
(2) quit to accept other permanent full-time employment. In the definition of 
**suitable work’’, a provision should be included to the effect that work performed 
by an individual in his base period is suitable work.--Arthur M. Wehrmann, 
Personnel Manager, National Malleable & Steel Castings Company, Cicero, Illinois. 


Revising the Amount or Duration of UC Benefits 





One Panel member advocates cutting down on the duration of UC benefits. Thus: 


We feel that 26 weeks is entirely too long to pay unemployment compensation, 
unless there is a depression.-- Robert K. Gibbs, President, Tri-State Plastic 
Molding Company, Inc., Henderson, Kentucky. 


On the other hand, at least half a dozen personnel executives stress the advisability of 


raising the level of UC benefits, to give them a more realistic relation to net earnings. For 
example: 





As now set up, payments are generally fixed as a dollar amount and only 
indirectly or vaguely related to individual employment earnings. Realistic consider- 
ation would indicate the desirability of UC payments being more appropriately based 
on a percentage of the claimant’s normal base earnings, with a specific dollar amount 
prescribed only in respect to maximum payments so as to limit them to the funda- 
mental purposes of UC.--K. H. Peterson, Industrial Relations Director, Lindberg 
Steel Treating Company, Melrose Park, Illinois. 

x * x 

The benefit formula in the law should be revised in order to provide a more 
realistic relationship between weekly UC benefits and regular net earnings. Con- 
sideration should be given to the supplemental benefits derived from the dependency 
provisions so as to relate the total benefits to the claimant’s net earnings.-~- Francis 


Maria, Industrial Relations Director, Merrimack Manufacturing Company, Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 


* * x 


In general, unemployment compensation should provide an employee 40 to 50 
percent of his average earnings, up to a maximum amount.--W. E. Harwick, Labor 
Relations Manager, Campbell Soup Company, Camden, New Jersey. 

* * * 

In my opinion, UC benefit rates should be adjusted to give weight to the marital 
status and number of dependents of the claimant.--Alfred L. Meckley, Personnel 
Director, Long Island Duck Packing Corporation, Eastport, New York. 


Other Recommended Changes 





A final group of revisions in UC law, as suggested by Panel members, are these: 


Passage of the revised bill now in the state legislature changing from the 
payroll-decline system to the reserve ratio system will materially help the 
situation in this state.--Ray I. Burhans, Personnel Manager, Associated Grocers 
Co-cp, Seattle, Washington. 

* * * 

Three-tenths of the money collected by the states is sent to Washington, pre- 

sumably to cover administrative costs of the states’ agencies. Representative Reed 
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(R-NY) has introduced a bill providing that when this fund reaches 200 million 
dollars, the surplus beyond that would be returned to the state dollar for dollar. 
This would help the state to reduce some of the expense of operating this plan.-- 
Personnel Manager, smaller eastern company. 

* * * 


The UC fund should be made a participating program where the employee would 
contribute to make possible some of the additional benefits, and would be penalized 
where he had drawn benefits at a time when work was available or after he had had 
a reasonable opportunity to find work in his special skill.--Clayton G. Leroux, 


Industrial Relations Director, Monarch Aluminum Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


STATE VS. NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
Over 90 percent of Panel members prefer the present state system of UC administration 
to a national system like, for instance, Social Security. Executives in only 7 percent of larger 
companies and 9 percent of smaller firms favor a national setup for UC. 


Favoring State Administration 





The argument advanced most often by proponents of continued state administration of UC 
is that the individual states are in a better position to understand and meet local needs than 
is the Federal Government, The following comment by J. Howell Turner, Employee Relations 


Director, California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Company, Ltd., San Francisco, California, is 
typical of this point of view: 


Employment patterns and wage levels vary from state to state. Unemployment 
insurance laws are more effective if tailored to the specific requirements of each 
state. Shortcomings in the law are more readily corrected at the state level, and 
administration is likely to be better. 


Another prime argument cited for state administration is that, through the ‘‘experience 
rating’’ factor, the conscientious state is rewarded while the lax state is penalized. Besides 


being more equitable, a number of executives aver, state administration is desirable for still 
another reason: 


A national system would eliminate any competition between states to keep the 
cost of doing business within reason, so as to hold and/or attract industry.--C. H. 


Harrison, Employee Relations Manager, General Electric Company, Syracuse, 
New York. 


Other advantages claimed for state administration by executives serving on the Panel 
are these: it is more efficient and more honest; it keeps a better check on claimants; it is 
less pro-labor and more conservative; and -- because of these reasons -- it maintains a 
tighter control of funds and is less costly than a national system would be. In addition, Panel 
members declare, more control can be exercised by employers under state administration 
than under a federal system. 


Two final arguments adduced by the majority are: that under a national system, UC 
would become a ‘‘political football’’ subject to less efficient administration; and that increased 
federal controls are undesirable per se. A typical statement of this last point is as follows: 
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Although I can see where a national system would help in handling interstate 
claims and might equalize benefits across the country, I just want less, not more, 


federal controls.--J. A. Williams, Personnel Director, Basic Refractories, Inc., 
Maple Grove, Ohio. 


Favoring National Administration 





The chief argument advanced by the small minority of personnel-industrial relations 
officers who favor a national system of UC is that it would provide a single uniform set of 
laws, rules, and procedures. A spokesman for this group expresses himself in this way: 


The adoption of identical methods of administration of unemployment insurance 
by the various states would result in expeditious compliance with the law by em- 
ployers. Such procedures as forms to be filed, time limits, hearing and appeal 
procedures, vary from state to state and result in no little amount of confusion. 
For those of us who are affected by the laws of several states, the complications 
are numerous.-~-R. J. Ehrhardt, Industrial Relations Director, McLean Trucking 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Other claims made to support a national UC system are that it would eliminate duplicate 
payments on labor turnover in a single year, and that the broader fund coverage would elimin- 
ate chances of fund exhaustion at a state level. 


Finally, some of the executives favoring federalization of the UC system take the view 
that a national system would lower administrative expenses; would decrease the amount of 
**politicking’’; would help employers to counteract union pressure in states where unions are 
strong; and would give industry in all states an equal competitive position with regard to UC. 


EXPERIENCE RATING AS AN INCENTIVE 


Is experience rating an effective incentive to reduce labor turnover? Personnel execu- 


tives answering ‘‘yes’’ to this question outnumber the ‘‘no’s’’ by roughly a three-to-one 
margin. 


Representative replies by Panel members who unreservedly endorse an experience 
rating approach include these: 


I am definitely in favor of experience rating. It favors the employer who tries 
to maintain a stable work force and penalizes those employers who do not.--W. F. 
Moser, Personnel Director, Parish Pressed Steel Division, Dana Corporation, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 
x * * 


In our company, experience rating has helped a great deal; we were able to 
reduce our UC rate from 2.7 percent to 1.7 percent in one year.-- Personnel 
Manager, smaller eastern company. 

* * x 

If an employer can reduce his employment tax from the maximum of 2.7 to the 
minimum of 1 percent now possible under experience rating, it would be the same 
thing as reducing his unemployment dollar cost from $81 to $30 per employee per 
year. With that kind of possible saving, management has a decided incentive to de- 
crease turnover and protest unjustified UC claims.--Francis Maria, Industrial 


Relations Director, Merrimack Manufacturing Company, Lowell, Massachusetts. 
* * * 
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Experience rating has proved of material aid in more realistic production 
planning, plotting and creating consumer interests, thus flattening the seasonal 
employment chart curve.--R. J. Greengard, Industrial Relations Director, 
Gould- National Batteries, Inc., St, Paul, Minnesota. 


A number of executives who feel that experience rating has some measure of value as an 
incentive to reduce turnover, see it as even more valuable in equitably distributing UC costs. 
Thus: 


Experience rating is desirable more because it assigns costs to the proper 
employer than for its incentive effort in reducing turnover.--C. B. Gallenbeck, 
Superintendent, Personnel and Industrial Relations Research, Inland Steel Company, 
East Chicago, Indiana. 


A minority of Panel members, meanwhile, are in a greater or lesser degree skeptical 
of the efficacy of experience rating in bringing about lower turnover. Their reasoning is 
exemplified in the ensuing paragraphs: 


In view of the many other much greater incentives for reducing labor turnover -- 
for example, replacement costs, employee morale, and the like -- we do not feel 
that experience rating is a very weighty factor in inducing a company to reduce labor 
turnover.--George H. Plaut, Superintendent of Personnel, The Baltimore Transit 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 

* * x 

Experience rating does not reduce turnover. It is not economically justifiable 
to postpone layoffs in order to minimize UC charges.-- Wilfred P. Juckem, Plant 
Manager, Eagle Signal Corporation, Moline, Illinois. 


At the same time, a number of respondents point out that experience rating serves to 
penalize industries which by their very nature are unable to regularize employment. For 
instance: 


Experience rating is fine for stabilized operations, but it penalizes construction 
work or other operations where it is not possible to stabilize.--B. O. Yeldell, 
Superintendent of Services, Ford, Bacon & Davis Construction Corporation, Monroe, 
Louisiana. 


ARE UC TAX RATES HIGH ENOUGH ? 


In order to discover the orientation of personnel-industrial relations executives with 
regard to present UC tax rates, members of the Panel were confronted with the following 
proposal: 


‘‘Certain seasonal industries -- such as garment, textile, and canning -~ habitually 
operate in such a way that the maximum UC tax is exceeded by the payments that have to be 
made to laid-off employees in these industries. To offset this it has been suggested that the 
basic UC tax rate for all employers be raised, with correspondingly greater credit given for 
stable employment. What do you think of this proposal?’’ 


Executives who took a definite stand were divided fairly equally on this proposal, with 
one-half favoring and the other half opposing it. Those in favor feel that the proposal would 
encourage employers to greater efforts towards regularizing employment; at the same time, 
it would allocate the costs of UC more equitably. For example: 
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Many companies will make no effort to stabilize production and employment 
unless there is a dire need to do so. Perhaps changing the basic UC tax rate will 
provide the impetus to move closer to stabilized employment.-- Michael F. Bloch, 
Personnel Manager, Reliance Electric & Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 

I think the proposal is fair because the employers whose workers are the 
chief beneficiaries thus pay the greatest tax or contribution, while employers 
with more stabilized employment enjoy commensurately lower UC tax rates.-- 
Frank N, Stone, Personnel Director, Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts. 


A principal argument put forward by executives opposing the proposal is that it might 
place an unbearable burden on employers in seasonal or cyclical industries. Thus: 


Seasonal industries are not seasonal because they want to be; their business is 
governed by a buyer’s market that has historically been seasonal in nature due to 
many factors beyond the particular industry’s control. So in a sense such industries 
would be penalized to an even greater extent under this proposal, for something over 
which they exercise little or no control.-- Frank X. Bruton, Assistant Director of 
Labor Relations, Baldwin- Lima- Hamilton Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 


Another reason for the opposition of many Panel members to the proposal outlined above, 
stems from their fears that higher UC rates would lead to a larger UC fund and consequent 
problems. For instance: 


Theoretically this proposal should cause the ‘‘good experience’’ companies to 
subsidize less of the benefit load of seasonal industries. But any increase in the 
state UC reserves would surely whip up undue pressure to further increase weekly 
benefit amounts. This should not be the basis for determining benefit amounts.-- 
David W. Shoemaker, Personnel Director, John R. Evans & Company, Camden, 
New Jersey. 


A number of executives on the Personnel Policies Forum suggest alternatives to the 
original proposal: 





Some states now provide higher than a 2.7 percent rate for employers with a high 
benefit ratio. This appears to serve the same purpose as the proposal without dis- 
turbing the basic UC rate, which could lead to abuse of potential funds.--Executive, 
larger midwestern company. 

* * * 

The UC tax often hits hardest during poor years when a company can least afford 
them. Maybe it would be better to tax a company higher during good years so that 
at least one or more years with higher claims could pass before the higher tax is 
due.--Otto Greven, Personnel Director, Donaldson Company, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

* * * 

Since each employer is supposed to pay according to the burden he places on the 
UC program, why not impose an experience rating above the basic UC rate on those 
employees with unstable employment. I am inclined to believe the stable employer 
would experience an increase in taxes if the basic rate were increased.--Industrial 
Relations Manager, smaller southern company. 














DATE 


EMPLOYEE NUMBER 





NAME 





DEPARTMENT NUMBER SHIFT JOB SENIORITY DATE 








Why did you decide to leave Yale & Towne? 





What is your opinion of the job you held, the pay, the instructions you received, etc? 





What is your opinion of your Supervisor and others with whom you came in contact? 





What is your general opinion of Yale & Towne and the way you were treated? 





Other comments either favorable or unfavorable. Please be frank! 





SIGNATURE 


P-1927 (use the other side if you wish) 





This questionnaire, along with a covering letter, is sent to all voluntary quits of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The company 
eports that approximately one-half of the questionnaires are completed and returned. 














PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 


. Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April, 1951 


Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

. Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

. Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 
Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 


. White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits and 
Status), April, 1952 


Executive Development, May, 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 

Supervisory Merit-Rating, September, 1952 
Communications to Employees, November, 1952 

Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January, 1953 

. The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March, 1953 
. Community Relations, August, 1953 


. Personnel Testing, September, 1953 


. The Older Worker, October, 1953 


Administration of Pension Plans, November, 1953 

Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January, 1954 

. Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February, 1954 
Employment Stabilization, April, 1954 

. Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July, 1954 

Control of Absenteeism, September, 1954 

Computing Absenteeism Rates, October, 1954 

. Wage-Salary Administration, November, 1954 


Company Safety Programs, February, 1955 
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